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FOREWORD 


Dr. Jean Efremoff,a Russian by birth and education, occupied many 
important governmental posts in his country until after the dissolu- 
tion of the Provisional Government of Russia. He was a member 
of the First Duma in 1906 and also a member of the Duma from 1907 
to 1917. Minister of Justice in the provisi6nal government under 
Kerensky, he was later appointed Minister to Switzerland—where, 
after the Second Revolution—he devoted himself to the care of Rus- 
sian refugees. His intimate acquaintance with the life of the Russian 
peasant and his direct contact with governmental problems before 
the Revolution furnish an unusual background for the striking 
picture given by him. The honesty and directness of Dr. Efremoff’s 
purpose assure a keen interest in the matter presented in the follow- 
ing document. 

A political description of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
will be found at the end of the document and, in addition, a bibliog- 
raphy helpful for the study of Russia from earliest times to the 
present, including references on economic and political problems, 
on Russian literature, Russian art, and Russian music. 


NICHOLAS MurRAy BUTLER 
New York, January 15, 1926. 
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PEASANT CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA, 1925! 
BY 


JEAN EFREMOFF 
(Translated from the French) 


Russia is primarily an agricultural and peasant country. Before 
the revolution more than ninety percent of its people tilled the ground. 
At present the percentage is even greater, because of the breakdown 
of industry, the ruin of the privileged classes and the return to the 
land of a great number of peasants formerly employed in shops and 
factories, as artisans in the cities or in the service of the wealthy 
classes. 

The peasant problem is therefore the most important in Russia. 
Moreover the Bolshevists, even in spite of themselves, are continually 
brought back to the question of satisfying the peasants, for the 
Bolshevist leaders understand that their power cannot endure if they 
alienate definitively the whole mass of Russian peasants. For this 
reason, it appears to be essential to begin my reports on Russia and 
Eastern Europe by a concise study of the present situation of the 
peasants in Russia and of the policy of the Soviet Government with 
regard to the peasants. That policy varies under the influence of 
three dominating facts: 


(1) the desire to make communist principles effective; 

(2) the necessity of satisfying, at least in part, the de- 
mands of the peasants; 

(3) the impossibility of finding in this country the 
immediately indispensable budgetary resources without 
imposing excessive financial burdens upon the peasants. 


At the outbreak of the Bolshevist revolution, Lenin gave to the 
peasants the slogan “‘ Seize the soil.”” He explained to the Bolshe- 
vists that the Communist Party could not immediately put into effect 
its agrarian program of collective exploitation, which is opposed to 
the traditional aspirations of the peasants, but that, temporarily, 

This article is dated September 20, 1925. 
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it was necessary to permit the peasants to exploit individually the 
nationalized lands and to own these lands and to bequeath them by 
will. Then, after its victory, the Communist Party endeavored 
to create collective or governmental exploitation of the lands which 
the peasants considered to be their private property. It strove to 
introduce economic equality by gradually lowering the economic level 
of the peasants to that of the poorest; it confided to the latter the 
exclusive administration of the villages. When introducing the New 
Economic Policy the Soviet Government found itself obliged to make 
concessions to the individualistic tendencies of the peasants. Lenin 
even declared that the necessity of satisfying the peasants was the 
principal. reason for that strategic retreat. But the local agents of 
the Soviet Government, encouraged by the insistence of the party 
extremists, did not readily admit the freedom of agricultural initia- 
tive of the peasants and re-established the obstacles to individual 
exploitation. 

From the beginning of the present year (1925) the economic diffi- 
culties which beset the Soviet Government forced it to grant the 
economic and political demands of the peasants and to make new 
concessions. The government, however, proclaimed that these con- 
cessions were only temporary and that communism still remained 
the sacred and unchangeable goal. The present slogan is “‘ Face @ la 
campagne,’’ the interests and wishes of the country districts being 
those which should engage the whole attention of the Bolshevik 
authorities. The renting of land and the employment of labor for 
agriculture were authorized. The limit of inheritance was raised 
and decrees were issued to facilitate local trade; some attempts were 
made to procure for the peasants the commodities most needed by 
them and a relative liberty in local elections was permitted. 

Under the influence of these forced concessions the Soviet Govern- 
ment has assumed the task of converting into money the harvest, 
which, in the largest part of Russia, appears to be very good. This 
task, always difficult in a huge country, is rendered more arduous 
because the organization of free commerce and the local means of 
communication have been destroyed so that the Communist Govern- 
ment does not have at its disposal the necessary quantity of manu- 
factured products, farm machinery and other goods indispensable 
to the peasants, nor has it a staff trained in the wheat trade. Under 
these conditions the good harvest cannot bring about as great an 
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improvement in the situation of the peasants as they have the right 
to expect. 

To the economic discontent of the peasants is added political dis- 
content with a government incapable of assuring to them all the bene- 
fit of an exceptional harvest. The more prosperous peasants are 
going to increase their demands for participation in the administra- 
tion of the country so that their needs may be better met. 

It is in view of this probable attitude of the peasants that the Soviet 
Government has recentlylaunched a new slogan: “‘ Face aux Cossacks.” 
The Cossacks form the best organized democratic class of the Russian 
people and the Bolsheviks heretofore have treated them as the worst 
of enemies. The latest phrase, which gives evidence of an increasing 
panic among the Bolshevists, is ‘‘ Face aux intellectuels et aux special- 
istes.’’ As is well-known the Soviet Government formerly tried to 
exterminate or to reduce to servitude the intellectuals. The Bolshe- 
vists, therefore, are now confronting their opponents, not to struggle 
against them, but to try by concessions to propitiate them and to 
gain their support in a critical moment. This is a proof of weakness, 
a recognition of lack of capacity to attain their objectives by their 
own powers, and is characteristic of the general situation of the Bolshe- 
vists in Russia at the present time. i 

The deplorable situation of the Russian peasants is the result of 
many causes, all of which are more or less directly due to the Bolshe- 
vist policy toward the peasants. The relative importance of the 
causes varies according to geographical districts. The ruin of the 
small peasant industry—‘‘ Koustari’—is very important for the 
central and northern regions while in the purely agricultural regions 
the diminution of agricultural enterprises is a principal factor. The 
loss of farm wages has everywhere a great influence on the welfare 
of the peasants. 

The journal ‘‘ Pravda”’ (No. 76, 1924) states that before the revo- 
lution the peasants earned a billion roubles, annually, by their labor 
on the great estates. Now, through the liquidation of private owner- 
ship, this income has totally disappeared. The journal ‘‘Le Bolche- 
vik’’ (No. 84) gives the following table of changes in the small home 
industry which formerly provided a great part of their income for 
the peasants of the central, the western and the Ural regions: 
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Districts Before the War In 1920 In 1922 


Moscow 95 percent 37 percent 25 percent 
Novgorod — = eo 
Toula oO 21 - = 
Simbirsk 60 “ pa eae a 
Vitebsk ts alia _— 


At the fourteenth conference of the Russian Communist Party, 
Rykoff, speaking of the party policy towards the artisans and the 
Koustari, declared that ‘in the district of Egorievsk there were 
formerly 38,000 Koustari of which only 1000 remain; in the district 
of Moscow formerly 32,000 of which 690 remain.’’ In general there 
remain only two to four percent of the pre-war Koustari. Rykoff 
concluded that “this signifies that the country is reduced to a state 
of misery never before witnessed. Absolute ruin exists in entire re- 
gions in which the Koustari industry was formerly the principal 
source of revenue for the population.’’ (Pravda, May 3, 1925.) 

“As a result of the agricultural revolution and the persecution of 
the Koulaki (wealthy peasants),’’ writes the Pravda of May 27, 
1924, “the proletarians and semi-proletarians of the country districts 
have become proprietors of agricultural enterprises, possessing two 
or three acres each, almost without cattle and farm machinery, and 
having no industrial independence. On the other hand, the inde- 
pendent successful enterprises have undergone a transformation 
approaching the proletarian type and deprived of the commercial 
character which they had before the war; they have become consum- 
ing enterprises.’’ Professors Tchelintzeff and Tchaianoff state that 
a farm in Russia ought to cultivate from fifteen to twenty-two acres 
(according to locality) in order to provide for the needs of a family. 
The Pravda states that in 1923 only fifteen percent of the farms cul- 
tivated more than twelve acres. The Ekonomitcheskaya Jizn (No. 
187, 1924) estimates that in 1924 the percentage was only eight. 

We must then note a paradox; after taking possession of the landed 
estates the peasants suffer from lack of land. The official Soviet 
statements recognize that the peasants of European Russia “have 
received more than one hundred millions of acres of farm land, thus 
increasing by one third the land at their disposal.”” (Izvestia, Decem- 
ber 24, 1924.) The Minister of Agriculture has published the follow- 
ing announcement: 
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“A special inquiry of the central administration has 
shown that the increase of area cultivated per consumer is 
only a few tenths or even hundredths of an acre. In the 
great majority of districts the increase per farm of the 
land cultivated by the peasants themselves does not exceed 


one acre.”’ 

The decrease in the average size of these enterprises is caused not 
only by the levelling policy of the Bolshevists but also by the rapid 
increase in the number of enterprises, which were sixteen million 
eight hundred thousand in 1916 and have grown to twenty-four 
million in 1924. The increase in number is in part the result of growth 
of population but principally because of the division of families and 
of peasant enterprises occurring progressively after the revolution. 
From 1917 to 1920 the percentage of families which divided was 
three and three tenths while before the war it did not exceed one and 
seven tenths. (Ekonomitcheskaya Jizn.) In a large number of cases 
large families in comfortable circumstances, by dividing their enter- 
prises, reduced them in detail to unworkable dimensions, and the 
former members of the comfortable families increased the number of 
village paupers. 

The revolution has shattered the old foundations of the great 
patriarchal peasant family as well as the hereditary authority of its 
chief and the collaboration of its members. The Soviet farm code 
considers the peasant family as a collective enterprise in which all 
the members, both men and women of eighteen years and older, are 
equal and have the right to demand the division of the enterprise 
and of the land which it cultivates. 

One consideration in particular influences the peasants to divide 
their farm enterprises. One of the delegates to the Ninth Congress 
of Soviets has shown that the agricultural policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment is determined, not by the Ministry of Agriculture, but by the 
Ministry of Finance. ‘‘The peasants are trying to escape from over- 
burdensome taxation and are dividing their farms in order to bring 
the resulting units below the taxable limit.” (Izvestia, January 22, 
1924.) In fine, the reduction*of manufactures and the return of 
industrial workers to the villages have likewise influenced the aver- 
age size of the farms. The commune can only assign land to the new- 
comers by taking away a part of the land cultivated by others. La 
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Revue Economique, organ of the Soviet of Labor and Defence (No. 
23-24) states that “‘in spite of the heroic efforts made by the peasants, 
the cultivation of the field is little productive.”” Study of the bud- 
gets of the peasants gives the following results concerning the gross 
revenue of an average farm: 


Before the War In 1922-23 
Consumption 654 roubles 572 roubles 
Production 927 “ a—_ 4 


The Ekonomitcheskaya Jizn (No. 216) announces that an inquiry 
made in the Simbirsk district on the situation of average farms cul- 
tivating about five acres shows the following comparative valuation 
in poods of rye (a pood equals 16 kilograms): 


In 1913 In 1925 
Total capital 1239 poods 750 poods 
Cattle a 26“ 
Reserve of farm prod- 
ucts _— * + + 
Net revenue +32 ‘“ (profit)—13 ‘ (loss) 


According to the Pravda, inquiries made in the Tartar Republic, 
(Kasan) and in other districts including Riasane, Tomsk, Novgorod, 
Vitebsk, Ukraine and Crimea, give analogous results. Farms of 
average and below average size are conducted at a loss. The Bied- 
nota (January 24, 1925) says, “The ruin of peasant enterprise is 
complete.’’ In uttering this cry of distress the Biednota is justified, 
for the small and average enterprises include the great majority. 
The division of peasant families according to the acreage cultivated 
by them is indicated by the following table: 


In 1917 In 1919 


Families not cultivating 10.5 percent 6.6 percent 
Cultivating 8 acres or less 5 .‘™ — 
Cultivating 8 to 20 acres sa aS: 


Cultivating more than 20 acres. 6.1 " ss 


The early years of the Bolshevist régime in Russia formed a period 
of levelling; the small peasant farms Were slightly increased in size— 
the large ones were greatly diminished. 

Minister of Agriculture, Smirnoff, said, “‘the large peasant farms 
(10.5 percent in number) formerly comprised 35 percent of the 
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peasant land. In 1923, fifty-five percent of the families cultivated 
no more than two acres per consumer, forty-three percent from two 
to five acres and only two percent cultivated more than five acres 
per consumer. But after the introduction of the New Economic 
Policy began a new type of differentiation in the agricultural situa- 
tion. The Thirteenth Congress of the Communist Party announced 
that, ‘‘the characteristic feature of the present differentiation con- 
sists in the fact that the essential element is less the land itself than 
commerce, cattle, and farm machinery which have become the 
means of exploiting the poor and of amassing wealth.” 

In 1923 one third of the peasant farms had no beasts of burden. 
(Pravda, April 8, 1924.) In some of the highly fertile southern 
regions the percentage was still higher; 60 percent in the districts 
of Podolie and Kherson; 56 percent in Kiev; 44 percent in Saratov. 
In 1919, 25 percent of all the farms in Russia and much more in 
certain districts such as—45 percent in Ukraine, 51 percent in Tom- 
bov, 60 percent in Donetz, 61 percent in Voronége and 89 percent in 
Samara. In many of these districts before the revolution the breed- 
ing of horses was widespread. The Pravda (April 8, 1924) admits 
that ‘‘three fourths of the peasant enterprises are poverty stricken, 
completely destitute of cattle, horses and farm machinery or only 
have them in insufficient quantity.”” This situation puts the poor 
people at the mercy of the peasants who are in good circumstances. 

“The poor peasant gives up his last assets in order to pay for the 
plowing of his bit of ground in the hope of preserving his farm for 
another year . . . oftentimes he is obliged to abandon his wheat 
acreage to a rich peasant before the harvest. In fact the poor 
possess their acres only as a matter of form and to pay taxes.” 
(Pravda, April 23, 1924.) The same journal states that more than 
a million and a half peasants are seeking work in the country dis- 
tricts (1924). ‘They have the land but cannot work it as they have 
no cattle. There is no one in the country to employ them because 
our policy forbids agricultural capitalism. Work is not to be found 
in the city and our industries cannot absorb even a small part of the 
labor surplus from the country.” (Pravda, November 27, 1925.) We 
must remember that in Russia there are over a million factory 
workers out of employment. 

The whole farm policy of the Soviet Government has therefore 
met a setback. Attempts at levelling conditions have been frustrated 
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by the exigencies of life. The method of treatment of the poor has 
proved a failure. The Soviet Government has neither the power nor 
the financial resources to aid the poor to carry out successfully their 
enterprises; it has no means of providing other occupation for the 
surplus of the farming population. The increasing number of un- 
employed in cities and villages and the progressive ruin of many 
classes of peasants present a manifest danger for the government and 
necessitate a radical change in its whole policy toward the peasants. 

The Bolshevist economists claim that the peasants are actually 
less burdened than before the revolution. Mr. Popoff, head of the 
Central Statistical Bureau, emphasizes the fact that in 1923-24 the 
peasants had to pay the sum of 334 millions in taxes, while before 
the revolution they paid 150 millions in direct taxes and 1200 mil- 
lions in indirect taxes. Meanwhile, from all parts of Soviet Russia 
are heard the peasants’ complaints that they are crushed by taxes, 
and the Pravda (November 23, 1923) admits that the peasants are 
paying relatively quite as much as in 1913. Mr. Popoff himself 
admits that the peasants are obliged to purchase the products of 
nationalized industry at prices much higher than before the war. 
He says that this sui generis tax may be estimated at 307 millions 
of gold roubles. (Revue Economique, No. 20-24, p. 60.) 

For the price of a measure of rye flour, one could buy in 1919 over 
twice as much percale as in 1924. (Izvestia, March 10, 1925.) 
Adding to the sui generis tax the indirect taxes of 160 millions 
(Izvestia, January 13, 1925) and the direct taxes for 1924 of 470 
millions (Gazette Financiére, March 12, 1925) we arrive at a total 
of 937 millions in state taxes which the ruined peasants were obliged 
to pay after having lost a billion in farm wages as well as the profits 
from their home industry (Koustari). 

But this figure of 937 millions does not tell the whole story of the 
pressure of taxation crushing the Russian peasants. The Soviet 
journals record a long list of local taxes, sometimes utterly incredi- 
ble. The Pravda mentions insurance charges for the harvests, cattle 
and buildings, rates for school support, levies for the use of the Com- 
mittee of Mutual Aid, for military aviation and chemical develop- 
ment, for the Executive Committee, etc. This journal adds “no 
meeting of peasants is closed before the taking up of a collection.” 
The Ekonomitcheskaya Jizn says that a torrent of local taxes is 
flooding the country: “There are over eighty illegal taxes. In the 
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Pskoff district for example, there are taxes on chimneys, cats and 
new born babes. In the district of Tchérepovetz those who attend 
gatherings of village young people are taxed.” The existence of 
illegal taxes is also noted by the Gazette Financiére (March 15, 1925). 4 

The necessary expenses of the peasants have increased excessively; 
payments are usually made in kind; in the province of Kouban 
when wheat is ground into flour it is necessary to give a quarter of 
the wheat to pay for the grinding; in the province of Odessa the 
charge for grinding goes up to one half. The same applies to metal 
workers and other village artisans. To shoe a horse or to repair a 
plowshare formerly cost 10 kopeks and now costs 50 kopeks. The 
shoemaker’s labor on a pair of shoes formerly cost 134 roubles; the 
same work now costs 5 roubles. 

The cause of these exorbitant prices is the prohibitive taxation of 
private industry. Mills formerly taxed at 514 roubles now have to 
pay 400 times as much, 2500 roubles. A threshing machine worth 
600 roubles is taxed 655 roubles. (Ekonomitcheskaya Jizn.) Village 
artisans are also heavily taxed. All these taxes, collections and in- 
ordinately increased expenses are beyond the capacity of the peasant 
enterprises which, for the most part, are already ruined or on the 
way to ruin. 

Furthermore, the consumption of the most indispensable products 
is greatly reduced. The Ekonomitcheskaya Jizn (No. 351, 1924) 
states that, compared with the year 1913 consumption in 1922-23 
was: 


Sugar 35 percent 
Salt Gen..." 
Matches 6.7 
Cotton fabrics 40 “ 
Cast iron 91 it 


But to have a complete idea of the situation of the Russian peasants 
we must further take-into consideration the severity of the coercive 
measures employed to extort payment of the taxes. When the taxes 
are not paid, the land, the cattle and even the peasants’ fur gar- 
ments are seized. (Messager Socialiste.) Entire villages are driven 
into a concentration camp or to forced labor. (Gazette Alimentaire, 
September 8, 1923.) During 1924, 7000 persons were arrested for 
unpaid taxes in the district of Stavropol as stated by Mr. Mikoian, 
secretary of the Executive Committee of Southeast Russia. 
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The differences in economic status between various groups of 
peasants have gravely concerned the communist leaders. At the 
Thirteenth Congress of the Communist Party (1924), Mr. Rykoff 
reported the formation of a ‘‘ peasant bourgeoisie which, in two or 
three years might become an important economic and political force. 

This problem has an extreme importance for the existence 
of the Soviet power.’’ In the same vein the Pravda writes: ‘‘Our 
policy should no longer favor private initiative in the country districts 
but collective initiative. We should enter upon the proletarian, 
socialist path to revolution.” 

The control of the villages was again placed in the hands of unscru- 
pulous persons. Civil war against wealthy and comfortable peasants, 
called “‘ Koulaki’’ (profiteers) was proclaimed by Zinovieff. The pol- 
icy of persecuting “ profiteers’’ was maintained through all the year 
1924. This persecution of the comfortable peasants, evidently, 
could not improve the economic position of the poor peasants, and 
the latter gave evidence of their discontent with the administration 
which had promised them so much and then had confessed inability 
to accomplish anything for them. Mr. Rykoff has declared: 

“The peasants have often said to me ‘you protect the poor against 
the profiteers. . . . Yousay that the poor are necessary to the Soviet 
Government. Therefore, you intentionally maintain us in a state of 
poverty in order to insure yourselves of our support in the country 
districts.’’’ (Izvestia, November 21, 1925.) 

At the beginning of 1925, discontent in the villages was general. 
The Soviet Government understood the danger and proclaimed 
the slogan ‘‘ Face a la campagne.’’ It tried to reduce to a reasonable 
level the exorbitant prices of manufactured goods and to increase the 
prices of agricultural products. But economic laws cannot be over- 
thrown even in a country of ‘‘governmental capitalism, ’’ even under 
an alleged régime of ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat.”” The scarcity 
of goods produced by nationalized industry and their excessively 
high selling prices continued to make the purchase of these goods 
impossible, or at least ruinous, for the peasants. 

Moreover, the Soviet newspapers indicate that from last spring, 
the peasants began to add political claims to their economic com- 
plaints. They demanded an effective part in local self-government 
and furthermore an influence in the general policy of the whole coun- 
try. The government found it necessary to make new concessions. 
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New elections were authorized and in all parts of Russia where these 
elections were held they resulted in the total defeat of the communists. 
The government was then obliged to pass a new agricultural law 
permitting individual farming and the employment of wage labor in 
agriculture. 

But the harvest was approaching with excellent prospects. The 
farmers’ whole attention was fixed on it. The government endeavored 
to profit by this situation to prepare for the purchase of the wheat, 
to arrange for its transportation to the ports and for its exportation. 
This is a vital matter for the Soviet Government, for lack of funds isa 
constantly increasing danger and the prospect for the negotiation of 
foreign loans is practically nil. 

At the present time (September, 1925) the harvest work has begun. 
The peasants wish to make use of the good harvest to acquire at 
last the manufactured goods, of which they are in such great need. 
But the organization of governmental trade and the cooperatives, 
controlled by the state, are unable to supply them with the manu- 
factured goods. 

The Ekonomitcheskaya Jizn, after reporting a series of defaults in 
the governmental organization for the purchase of wheat says: “The 
government buyers cannot do business with the peasants because they 
have not the necessary merchandise to offer them. This merchandise 
is not to be had in the shops of the government, nor in those of the 
cooperatives, although the latter are stocked with fine porcelain and 
luxurious shoes. On the other hand, the private merchants find ways 
to provide the peasants with the needed goods.” 

The same journal wrote in another issue that the trains are full of 
merchants with baskets who are going to Moscow to procure a little 
peasant merchandise: ‘‘When wheat is ripe and ready for sale, and 
when no manufactured goods are procurable in the ordinary course of 
trade, there is no time to consider costs, loss of time, the great dif- 
ference between wholesale and retail prices and the other academic 
problems of our commercial policy. . . . When an acute shortage of 
merchandise exists, it is necessary to create a system of combinations, 
sometimes illegal, in order to procure the goods in demand. The 
presence in the railway trains of the army of small merchants proves 
the extreme need of manufactured goods. . . . This condition 
may overthrow the whole governmental plan for the purchase of 
wheat.”’ 
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Mr. Scheinman, Commissary of the People, reports that there are 
cases where the government's official buyers have deceived the peas- 
ants about weights; that there is difficulty about paying the peasants 
because of lack of fractional currency; that the buyers do not know 
what price to pay because the decrees for their guidance indicate 
maximum, minimum and special prices; that the official buyers are 
ignorant of the different qualities of wheat and that the prices they 
pay on the same day have incredibly wide variations—from 50 kopeks 
to a rouble, 35 kopeks per pood. At the same time the private 
buyers, who are hardly tolerated by the government, are able to fix 
a fair price because they know at a glance the quality of the wheat, 
and have fractional currency and the merchandise which the peasant 
needs. They can advance money at harvest time and provide sacks 
to facilitate wheat transportation. Mr. Scheinman also reports that 
a competition between different official buyers has at times resulted 
in fights and that some government buyers have gone so far as to dig 
ditches across the roads leading to the storehouses of their official com- 
petitors. The Pravda reports that there is a shortage of storage space 
for the wheat purchased by the government, that wagons to transport 
it are lacking and that the elevators in the ports function badly. 

A telegram of the Havas Agency announces that the Soviet 
Government has authorized ‘‘the free exportation of certain food 
products.”” This may mark the end of the monopoly of foreign 
trade, or may be simply a temporary concession to the demands of 
the peasants. The Pravda of September 3, 1925, recognizes the 
“actual danger that, in spite of the elaboration of a detailed plan by 
which the necessary goods should be supplied to the peasants, these 
goods may arrive in the wheat producing districts—the Ukraine, the 
northern Caucasus, the lower Volga district—in quantity to supply 
only half the demand and that, for this reason the peasants may 
refuse to sell their wheat. Not only the government organs but the 
party itself ought to act on this matter as soon as possible.” 

The Pravda proposes ‘‘to relieve the intensity of the merchandise 
famine,” from which the country suffers, by mobilizing as quickly 
as possible all local industrial forces, especially the small industries 
and the “ Koustari,”’ in order to deliver their products to the villages. 
The Pravda threatens with a “purely Bolshevist repression’’ all 
those who hamper the prompt realization of these “economic and 
political measures of vital importance.” 
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The journal forgets that business cannot be restored in a day or 
two by commands and threats. Finally, the Pravda advises ac- 
celeration and development of the importation of manufactured 
goods, taking advantage of wheat exportation and “as far as possible 
of our holdings of foreign securities and any foreign credit that may 
be obtainable.”’ 

The People’s Commissary for Internal Trade reports that 965 
carloads of manufactured products have already been purchased in 
foreign countries and that, of these, 310 carloads have arrived in 
Russia. But the Soviet journals state that Soviet red tape is holding 
the latter near the frontier or at Moscow. An estimate of the relative 
quantity of goods purchased may be made from the statement 
published by the Pravda that the Soviet Government has bought 
cloth goods to the value of 1,200,000 roubles for the needs of about 
120,000,000 people, or the worth of one kopek for each person. 

The Soviet Government is struggling in a vicious circle. In order 
to import foreign goods, wheat must be exported. In order to buy 
wheat from the peasants foreign goods must be supplied to them. 
The hope of borrowing funds or of obtaining foreign credit seems to 
be lost. France has refused to continue negotiations with the Soviet 
representatives on the basis of a loan or of commercial credits. 

The Pravda’s cry of alarm appears, therefore, to be justified by 
the peasant condition of Soviet Russia. The vast majority of the 
Russian people cannot reap the full benefit of an exceptionally good 
harvest, such as occurs in Russia but once in twenty-five years. 

A new wave of peasant discontent and of economic and political 
demands threatens the Soviet Government. 
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POLITICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE UNION 
OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS! 


The present Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is not territorially 
synonymous with the old Russian Empire. On the European front 
the states of Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Finland and Poland have 
been formed entirely or in part from that Empire. Bessarabia, an 
area totaling over 171,000 square miles, now forms part of Roumania, 
though the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has never recognized 
the loss of this territory. In the Caucasus the borders of the present 
union include Armenia and thus go beyond those of the former 
Empire. 

As constituted at present, and in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion of July 6, 1923, the following four states are included within 
the Soviet Union: 

(1) the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic; 
(2) the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic; 

(3) the White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic; 
(4) the Transcaucasian Soviet Socialist Federation. 


In practice the nominally independent republics of Bukhara, 
Khoresm and Moldavia, all of which have treaties with the Moscow 
Government, form an integral part of the Union. 

The Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic comprises the 
territory peopled by Russians proper, together with the North 
Caucasus and Siberia. Also it includes nine so-called autonomous 
republics and fourteen autonomous regions. The autonomous 
republics are as follows: 

(1) the autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of the Bashkirs; 

(2) the autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of the Buriat- 
Mongols; 

(3) the autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of Dagestan; 

(4) the autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of Karelia; 

(5) the autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of the Kirgiz 
comprising: 


1Reprinted from the Reference Service on International Affairs of the American Library 
in Paris, Bulletin No. 6, June 30, 1925. (The Russian form of names is used in this reprint.) 
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(a) district of Adeavsk, 
(b) county of Akmolinsk, 
(c) county of Aktyubinsk, 
(d) county of Bukey, 
(e) county of Kustanay, 
(f) county of Orenburg, 
(g) county of Semipalatinsk, 
(h) county of Uralsk; 
(6) the autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of the Krim; 
(7) the autonomous German Soviet Socialist Republic of the 
Volga; 
(8) the autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of the Tar- 
tars; 
(9) the autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic of the Ya- 
kutsks. 


The fourteen autonomous regions are: 
(1) Adygeyskyan-Cherkesskyan autonomous region; 
(2) Votskyan " a 
(3) Ingyshyan 
(4) Kabardino-Balkarskyan " * 
(5) Kalmytskyan 
(6) Kara-Kirgizskyan 
(7) Kara-Kolpakskyan " " 
(8) Komi (Zyryanskyan) 
(9) Karachayevo-Cherkesskyan 
(10) Mariyskyan 
(11) Oyotskyan 
(12) Syeverno-Ossetskyan 
(13) Checkenskyan 
(14) Chuvashskyan 
The Transcaucasian Soviet Socialist Federation, that is, Armenia, 
Georgia, and Azerbaidjan, was constituted March 12, 1922. In 
theory this federation has an autonomous status, except in the 
conduct of foreign and military organization. The nature of the 
control exercised by the Moscow Government in practice may be 
illustrated by the fact that any proposal to secure a concession in 
any one of these republics would have to be made to Moscow. 
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FOREIGN RECOGNITION OF THE UNION OF 
SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS! 


Recognition of the present government in Moscow has been 
granted either by treaty or separate notes or both. The following 
table shows in chronological order the number of states that have 
recognized the Soviet Government and the form of recognition 


adopted. 


Esthonia....... Treaty of February 2, 1920. 

Lithuania...... Treaty of July 12, 1920. 

ae Treaty of August II, 1920. 

a Treaty of October 14, 1920. 
Persia..........Treaty of February 26, 1921. 

Afghanistan. ...Treaty of February 28, 1921. 
Turkey........Treaty of March 16, 1921. 
Poland.........Treaty of March 18, 1921. 

Mongolia. .....Treaty of November 5, 1921. 

Germany...... Treaty of April 16, 1922. 

Great Britain... Note of recognition of February 1, 1924. 
Italy..........Note and treaty of February 7, 1924. 
Norway........Note of recognition of February 13, 1924. 
Austria .. Note of recognition of February 20, 1924. A 
Greece.........Note of recognition of March 8, 1924. 
Sweden....... Note of recognition of March 15, 1924. 
China.........Note of recognition and treaty of May 31, 1924. 
Denmark... ...Note of recognition of June 18, 1924. 
Mexico........Declaration of recognition of August 4, 1924. 
RN es a a de Note of recognition of October 28, 1924. 
Japan.........Convention of January 1, 1925. 


1Reprinted from the Reference Service on International Affairs of the American Library 
in Paris, Bulletin No. 6, June 30, 1925. 
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